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AND-MADE RUGS FROM ENGLAND, SPAIN, SOUTH AMERICA 
ND SAVONNERIES FROM FRANCE - HOOKTUFTED RUGS 
UGS . CHENILLES - BROADLOOMS - LINOLEUMS 


AUBUSSONS 
MACHINE KNOTTED 
CORK AND RUBBER TILE 














A DOUBLE DUTY ROOM, BAR AND EXTRA GUEST ROOM, IN HONEY BROWN 
LACQUER RED AND PLUM, IDEALLY EXPRESSED WITH VARIOUS TYPES OF 
LEATHER. SADDLE LEATHER USED AS BAR FACING, FLOORING WITH 
TOOLED DESIGN, AND UPHOLSTERY WITH RED LACQUER TRIM. HAROLD 
SCHWARTZ, DESIGNER; LEATHER, J. H. THORP & CO 
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ENCOURAGING **FREE Spending Returns to City on 
REPORTS 








Wings of War and Recovery”’—head- 

line from a_ conservative New York 

newspaper. The accompanying article 
states that many rich repatriated Americans as well as Cubans 
and South Americans are dropping dollars where only pennies 
have jingled for the last decade. 

Just a newspaper article? Let’s see. 

The Department of Commerce in cooperation with the 
National Association of Credit Men report the following 
for September 1939—2,922 wholesalers representing all parts 
of the country show an increase of 16.5% over last September. 
In their list of 37 classified industries every last one indicates 
a gain over the previous September. Incidentally, textiles, 
other than wearing apparel, were 25.7%, wall paper 19.2% 
and furniture 12.3% ahead. 


The Chicago Merchandise Mart reports an average of 40.3% 
oD 


over September 1938 in 20 major classifications. In this survey, 


furniture had a 41.2% gain, with floor coverings and uphol- 
stery fabrics 27.2% increase. 

It’s true that in the last ten years (and what a ten years) 
actually volumes have appeared on the “definite up-swing” in 
business. Most of it when not the wishful thinking of opti- 
mistic business men was the purposeful thinking of politicians. 

The two hard boiled business reports mentioned above, how- 
ever, are neither imaginative optimism or wishful thinking, 
but a clear substantiation of a reported spending surge. The 
present indications for the decorative trade are indeed very 


encouraging. Tue Eprror. 
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Sophistication of leather shown in this Empire dining room with its silver 
tea-box paper walls. Designed by Helen Novak Block, yellow leather 
upholsters chairs and settee of silver lacquered wood. Leather, H. B. 
Lehman-Connor Co. 


— must be lots of people who can remember back to an 
oversized, bulky chair covered in leather—the chair that father liked 
better than any of the more stylish ones, the one that he refused 
to have disearded. It wasn’t a thing of beauty, but it was comfortable, 
and of course there was just no wear-out to it! But the popularity 
and practicality of leather goes back much farther than that. We 
are just now becoming leather conscious again but even so we do not 
use it any more extensively than have the people of previous centuries. 

Obviously leather was one of the necessities of prehistoric civiliza- 
tion. What would the cave man have done without his leather sandals 
and dress? He also used the sturdy hides for his bed, for a carpet 


on the rough floor of the cave, and for a curtain at the entrance. It 
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was a leather bag that held the water—and later the wine. Fighting 
armor was fashioned from hides as were the drums which sounded 
the call to arms. 

Many centuries later leather came to be classed with gold and 
silver and precious gems, for then it was decorative as well as utili- 
tarian—and the style of one’s shoes indicated one’s caste. Marco Polo 
was duly impressed with the leather garments worn by the soldiers 
of the famed Kublah Khan and in India he found gorgeous leather 
eoverlets whose red and blue tones delighted his soul. | 

We credit Spain with much fine leather, but the art of working it 
was brought there by the Arabs and Moors and it was trappings for 
horses which inspired them to their most artistic achievements. As 
book-making developed in the Middle Ages parchment became more 
important and much skill was required in the treatment of the delicate 


skins. Using parehment for writing was even then a revival for the 


Antique Lowis XV 
oak =6desk-~ with 
tooled leather fac- 
mg on drop front 
drawers, Nancy V. 
McClelland, A.1.D. 
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early Egyptians had used skins as well as papyrus for their records. 
The Renaissance and handsomely tooled leather seem almost synony- 
mous and the skilled craftsmen employed it not only for the small 
accessories which are still copied today, but also for table tops, for 
chairs, for benches, for beds, and even for draperies at windows and 
doors. 

The gorgeous ladies of the 18th century selected delicately colored 
leather to upholster chairs or tables or to face cabinets, and the sedan 
chair was made more beautiful with its upholstery of leather either 
painted and gilded or skillfully tooled in fanciful patterns. In at 
least one of the fine old French chateaux there is preserved a library 
floor of leather with an intricately tooled border which serves to accent 
the beautifully bound books filling the shelves above. 

With such a heritage it is small wonder that we turn to leather 
today when we wish to achieve something elegant and durable as 
well as smart. Leather for chairs is not news, but the many colors in 
which it is available suggests its more frequent inclusion in present 
day color schemes. Each season a wide range of hues is selected to 
harmonize with the colors most used for walls, floors and draperies, and 
of course, it is quite possible to have your own color specifications 
matched. 

Not so long ago leather came into focus only as the upholstery 
for one large chair or for benches in a library or play room. But 
today it is less often the one odd chair than it is all the dining room 
chairs which are leather covered, and the feminine desk chair looks 
quite as correct in a pastel leather as it does in a silk brocade. It is 
an amazing material which is quite as serviceable in the drawing 
room or boudoir as it is in trains and in restaurants. It is the perfect 
foil for metal tubular furniture and is equally at home with bleached 
woods or natural finishes. But we have only to look back to some of 
the fine French furniture of the 18th century to realize that it is the 
ideal complement for walnut, and in England it never looked richer 
than when combined with mahogany. 

Leather is ideal for desk and table tops and many smart new tables 
are entirely covered with it—even the legs. They now cover piano 


eases with cowhide and a handsome flat-topped desk covered with 





flat white stretched rawhide is decidedly different—and yet so practical. 
A cocktail table with a glass top is bound with leather to match 


the straight tubular legs. 
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Leather covered 
walls are the per- 
fect solution for 
a shoe depart- 
ment as _ here 
shown im the I. 
Magnin Wilshire 
Blud. store, Los 
Angeles. Cafe- 
au-lait, carefully 
padded has been 
set in squares for 
the walls, while 
the furniture is 
covered in flesh 
colored leather. 





To add to pas- 
senger comfort 
the Rock Island 
R. R. has tused 
dubonnet leather 
for their lounge 
—even the little 
bar is leather 
covered and 
studded, the con- 
trast of ecru 
bindings being 
repeated in the 
Venetian blinds. 
Holibird & Root, 
architect design- 


ers. 
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Leather and 
men’s clubs have 
long been syn- 
onymous but it is 
news when the 
draperies in the 
tap room of a 
Park Ave. club 
are made of 
Steer hide m a 
tone recognizable 
as pig-skin. Dec- 
orated in tones 
of blue by the 
James H. Blau- 
velt Ass. AJI.D. 














Leather from 
Upholstery Lea- 
ther Group. 
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An indication of the increasing 
popularity of leather is its use as a 
{floor covering or wall covering—even 
on ceilings, too. It is possible to 
panel a wall with it in combination 
with wood or quite by itself, for its 
color and texture provide an excel- 
lent background. And speaking of 
walls, when you don’t know what to 
do with doors whieh have no charm 
or distinetion of their own why not 
cover them with leather all padded and 
buttoned in—or even quilted? The 
controversy still rages as to whether 
leather floors are practical or not, but 
they continue to be laid. It all depends 
on the kind of leather and on the 
finish. So-ealled saddle leather, which 
has been treated to withstand lots of 
hard usage, should prove successful 
on the floor. Rawhide eut in strips 
‘an be combined with brilliantly bur- 
nished dark brown leather for a smart- 
ly patterned floor. Leather for drap- 
eries may strike you as going a bit 
far—but not really, for they hang 
where they belong, they are impervi- 
ous to weather or to careless handling 
—the ideal material for a man’s club 
it would seem. 


When we come to the subject of 


Leather accessories are to be found for 
every room in the house. Antique white 
leather with vellow stitching has been 
used for padded lamp and pastel toned 
picture frame at top of page. Froelich 
makes these as well as lamp and desk 
accessories below of genuine snake skin. 
The smart accessory group in center ts 
from Lenart. 











accessories the field is al- 
most unlimited for leather 
leather lamps—and even 
shades--are always popu- 
lar, in either clear pastel 
tones or the darker and 
more sedate colors suitable 
for a library. All of the 
equipment for a desk in- 
cluding everything from 
ash trays to portfolios 
can be made to match or 
of different colors and fin- 
ishes. It used to be con- 
sidered masculine to be 
surrounded by leather, but 
along with other fancies 
that belief has disappeared 
and today leather can be 
quite as feminine as satin. 

Much as we bandy the 
term about there are few 
people who can distinguish 
leathers as from particular 
euts or animals unless 
there are outstanding char- 
acteristies. In our interiors 
cowhide predominates—the 
most familiar leather for 
stout upholstery. The raw- 
hide (Turn to page 350) 


Illustrating the use of 
leather on traditional and 
contemporary pteces. Above, 
pastel colored leather on 
Madam Recamier settee, 
irom Gilford Leather Co.; 
below, blond wood desk 
with white leather top and 
leather base lamp, Dunbar 
Iurniture Co. 
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ramic Exhibition 


HIS year 113 artists are repre- 
sented by 296 pieces in the 
8th National Ceramie Exhibit which 
commenced its itinerary November 
lst from the Syracuse Museum. 
Mrs. 


California, who was chairman of 


Dorothy Wright Liebes of 


the jury on award selections was 
assisted by Russell Barnett Aitken 
and Viktor Schreckengost, ceramic 
sculptors, R. Guy Cowan, ceramist, 
and Francis Henry Taylor, Diree- 
tor of Worcester, Mass. Art 
Museum. 

The jury found that the artists 
today were devoting themselves to 
the essentials of form, color, and 
texture and the results are a per- 
sonal expression, net indoctrinated 
messages of propaganda. The Euro- 
pean influence seems also to be on 
the wane as the American sculpture 
and ceramist (Turn to page 50} 


, 


Opposite page above—left, Thelma 
Frasier’s “Marguerita and the Jew- 
els”; center, Karl Drerup and Jose} 
V. Tury’s porcelain vase “Shepherd” ; 
right, David Seyler’s “Portrait of 
Jack Chasnoff”. Below left—Henry 
Varnum Poor's _ platter entitled 
“Nude”, right, Thelma Fraszier’s 
“Night with the Young Moon.” 


Above left, Russell Barnett Aitken’s 
“Quelques Fleurs’; right, Viktor 
Schreckengost’s “Shadrach, Meshach, 
Abed-nego”. Center, Russell Barnett 


Aiken’s “Virgin and the Unicorn”. 
Below, left, Marjorie Shattuck’s 
Susie and Esra’; right, Harold 


Riegger’s stoneware bottle. 
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}. PHYFEH. 


CABINET MAKER, 





33 & 35, PARTITION. STREET, 
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Be it herewith noted that the editor presents a few of the bare 
highlights on an important book treating with the work and 
times of a prominent cabinetmaker of Scottish origin, namely, 
Duncan Phyfe, who plied his trade in the Town of Gotham 
when the Republic was young. Many strange and little known 
facts about said Phyfe are set forth together with a review 
of Regency styles then popular in the old country. This tome 
has over 300 pages which are duly embellished with 300 illustra- 
tions. The author, Miss Nancy V. McClelland calls the book 
“Duncan Phyfe and English Regency,” and the publisher, Wm. 
R. Scott, asks $15.00 for it. 


WHILE each year sees the birth of many new books on the subjeet of 
Interior Decoration and allied interests, it is not often nowadays that 
a real source book on an historic subject appears. The obvious reason 
is that most of the material in this field has been quite thoroughly 
culled by a host of researchers leaving little indeed to be discovered. 

To most students of the decorative arts, however, it has long been 


a mystery why that interesting era between the end of the XVIII 


This sofa, which was believed to have been the work of Sheraton, 
was discovered to be a creation-of Duncan Phyfe’s and has been 
repatriated. Now owned by Miss Florence Cluett, Williamstown, Mass. 


aks 











A reproduction from an aquarelle of Phyfe'’s salesrooms and work- 
shop made by one of his apprentices. Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum. 


Century and the blossoming of the Victorian age has not been more 
adequately presented. These years, although not as prolific as the 
preceding Georgian era of which they are often considered a_ part, 
are exceedingly important—important as a period of transition not 
only in: style, but in the very business and industrial life of the oe- 
eidental world. It was the last truly handeraft era. Even during the 
days of the English Regeney and the Early Republic the specter of 
the revolutionary industrial machine age was to be noted by the in- 
vention and development of steam power by such men as George 
Stevenson, Isaac Watt, Robert Fulton, and Samuel Bentham. His- 
torians, with few exceptions, have dismissed this outstanding and 
highly interesting decorative period by tagging it on the end of their 
dissertations on the Georgian days. 

This gap has now been bridged by a new book, “Duncan Phyfe and 
the English Regency,” by Nancy McClelland. While placing the empha- 


sis upon the outstanding American cabinetmaker of that era—Dunean 


Phyfe—the author has also presented the years of the English 
Regency which without doubt exerted considerable influence on Early 
Republic design. The English Regency is the subject of the Introduc- 


tion by Edward Knoblock of London and the first chapter, which 
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presents a vivid picture of the life 
and times of the colorful Regent who 
became George IV. The gay, extrava- 
gant and pleasure-mad court that 
whirled about the reigning personality 
of the Regent encouraged great build- 
ing projects and lavish expenditure in 
the decorative arts. Under the eminent 
leadership of such architects and de- 
signers as John Nash, Henry Holland, 
Thomas Hope, and George Smith the 
Regency gave to the world a school of 
decoration based on the classicism of 


and The 


classicism of this period was a simpli- 


Pompeii Herculaneum. 
fication of the preceding Adam in- 
terpretation of the Roman styles and 
the 


of France 


its similarity to contemporary 


style trend was very 
marked. (A more complete review of 
the Regeney appeared in the March 
InrerR1OR Decorator.) Several illus- 
trations of very fine Regency interiors, 
never before published, appear in this 
book, one of which is shown in the 
center spread of this magazine. 
Duncan Phyfe, the principal disciple 
of the Regency styles in this country, 
still remains somewhat of a mysterious 


personality. Some new 


material has 
been brought to light by Miss Me- 
Clelland in this book but considerable 
search in Scotland and our own coun- 


try fails to reveal the origin of the 


Phyfe family and any of their per- 
birth of 
Dunean and his brothers and sisters. 
the 


sonal history beyond the 


Even family name, which was 


originally Fife, appears not to be of 
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Highland Seotch origin and it has 
been suggested that perhaps it was 
Dunean of Fife. Duncan changed it 
to Phyfe shortly after establishing 
himself in New York City 

Born at Loch Fannich in 1768, Dun- 
can came with his widowed mother 
and her family to America in 1784 
and settled in Albany. After serving 
his apprenticeship in that city, he 
left the family circle and migrated to 
New York in 1790. Then the Capitol 
New York offered 
great opportunity for a shrewd and 


enterprising young Scot. 


of the country, 


The first historical record of Phyfe’s 
personal life in New York reposing 
in the archives of the First Presby- 
terian Church, then at 14 Wall St., 
states that he was married to Rachael 
in 1793. 
brought forth four sons and three 
daughters. One of his daughters, Eliza, 


who married William Vail, died in 


Lowzada Such a union 


1890 at the ripe age of eighty-nine. 
Her picture together with a sideboard 
she inherited from her father is shown 
on page 24. 

It was on Partition Street, renamed 
Fulton Street in 1816 in honor of the 
inventor, that Phyfe finally located his 
workshop shortly after 1800. In 1815 
he built a home across the street thus 
making Partition or Fulton Street the 
center of his activities and interests 
until his death 1854, seven years after 
he had retired. On his workshop site 
the Hudson 


while his 


now stands 


part of 


Terminal buildings resi- 





Top, an espe- 
cially fine ma- 
hogany window 
seat with brass 
paw “feet be- 
lieved to be 
from the work- 
shop of Duncan 
Phyfe. Center, 
a roll top desk 
and a lyre-back 
side chair with 
wheat sheaves 
and cornucopia 
carving. All 
three courtesy, 
M e tr opolitan 
Museum. Bot- 
tom, one of the 
finest Phyfe 
sofa designs 
with footstools 
having carved 
hair and paw 
feet. Loaned 
by Mrs. H. H. 
Benkard. 
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Eliza Phyfe Vail, Duncan's 
second daughter who became 
the wife of William Vail. 
Born 1801, died 1890. She 
owned the cellarette and side- 
board below that were for- 
merly in her father’s home and 
qere appraised at $20 on the 
death of Duncan. The silver- 
ware was a present of Duncan 
Phyfe to his wife given at the 
close of the War of 1812 in 
fulfillment of a wager should 
America be victorious. 
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dence site is oceupied by a fire house. 

As it is with many other masters, 
it is sad to relate that neither his 
family nor his contemporaries fully 
appreciated his fine craftsmanship and 
in consequence splendid Phyfe crea- 
tions have been lost through careless- 
ness and indifference. Speaking of 
values, this canny Seot did not over 
estimate his own creations probably 
for a very practical reason, namely, 
taxation. His inventory shows ma- 
hogany four poster beds from $1.50 
to $3.50 apiece 





what wouldn’t they 
bring today? 

The work of Dunean Phyfe has been 
classified in three periods by the au- 
thor, namely, 1795 to 1820, in which 
simplicity, great restraint and good 


architectural design prevails: 1820 to 














1830, which began to show signs of 
deterioration foreshadowing the heavier 
styles of the Victorian: and from 1830 
to 1847, which could be ealled his 
Victorian period employing heavy 
rosewood and mahogany furniture. 
Despite the change in design his high 
standard of workmanship was con- 
stant. At the time of his retirement 
Phyfe was making rosewood, painted 
maple, and black walnut as well as 
mahogany models. While he did sign 
a great many of his pieces, especially 
those sent out of town, most of the 
labels have been removed. 

Outside of private collections several 
museums throughout the country have 
splendid examples of Phyfe’s work. 
In his home town both the Metro- 
politan Museum and the Museum of the 
City of New York possess work of his. 
The House of History at Kinderhook- 


on-the-Hudson has some very fine 


Phyfe furniture, shown herewith, and 
the Taft Museum of Cincinnati, which 
was featured in the April LyTeErtor 
DeEcoraToR, has a _ very interesting 
collection. Also, the Edison Institute, 
the Ford Museum, and the Yale Gallery 
of Fine Arts have examples of Phyte 
furniture. 

Without a doubt, the last chapter 
in the book, entitled “His Customers” 
contains the greatest surprises. In 
the sixth chapter entitled “Himself,” 
Miss McClelland discussed Phyfe’s 
creations in the light of his own taste. 
In this final chapter, however, she 
attempts to portray his work as influ- 
enced by the taste of his customers. 
Duncan Phyfe was not established long 
in New York before his clientele in- 
cluded the big wigs of society, polities, 
and business. It is very interesting and 
revealing to note, as the chapter prog- 


resses, the change of style from the 


Jne of a paw of sofas from the New York house 
of Samuel Foot. The material, except the seat, 
is ortgmal, a crimson mohair with white design. 
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The Regency Room in the Hove Museum, Sussex, England. 
Reconstructed to represent the period 1810-1825. The walls are 
pale green, the curtains are green and ecru striped silk. Note the 
small lyre base table near fireplace. Courtesy Hove Museum. 





refined classicism to the heavy, clumsy 


Victorian design. 
Most 


fairly well acquainted with the Dun- 
Phyfe 


every interested 


layman is 


can who employed the lyre, 


the wheat motif, the acanthus leaf or 


the splay leg. But who, even students, 


are acquainted with the Phyfe who 
created black walnut and rosewood 
Victorian pieces and even some paint- 
ed furniture? Of course, these were 
in his later period. An illustration is 
shown herewith of one of a pair of 


sofas made for Samuel Foot of New 


Stairway and hall in the House of History at Kinderhook-on-the-Hudson. 
This home built in 1808 by James Vanderpoel was acquired by the Co- 


lumbia County Historical Society in 1925. 


It is_a fine example of the 


architectural style of the times and has several Duncan Phyfe pieces in 


its present collection. 
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Courtesy, Jas. 


Edw. Leath. 

















Dining room in the House of History showing Duncan Phyfe 


furniture and beautiful mantelpiece. 


York. The sideboard illustrated, which 
was owned by his daughter, Eliza, is 
of the same type. And thus it is with 
some of the furniture made for such 
satellites as John Jacob Astor I, John 
Livingston, Governor Throop’s daugh- 
ter, Louisa, and John Wells, ete. as 
illustrated in the book. Despite a cer- 
‘ain decadence in design his crafts- 
manship, however, maintained its same 
high standard. 

Other interesting facts are brought 
out about furniture made for his eus- 
tomers. For example, the beautiful 
chairs made for Governor Clinton had 
extra long legs to match his famous 


client’s proportions. Phyfe made a 


Courtesy Jas. Edw. Leath. 


considerable quantity of furniture for 
Thomas Cornell Pearsall, but what is 
noteworthy is that the group has never 
divided the 
possession of the family. 


been and is. still in 

This last chapter contains a quantity 
of both information and pictures which 
have never before been published and 
should prove very illuminating. 

The work of Dunean Phyfe’s con- 
temporaries is not overlooked by Miss 
McClelland. In this chapter she brings 
out that a great many pieces heretofore 
credited to the “Master Phyfe” were 
really the work of other joimers. Not 
only in New York but in Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, Boston, (Turn to page 52) 
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ee Furn ish ings 


Above, crystal CHANDELIER, Tudor Art Galleries, Inc. 


Opposite page—reproductions of Chelsea FIGURINES, 8%" high, S. 
P. Skinner Co., Inc.; replica of George Washington DESK in N. Y. 
City Hall, J. E. Catlin; reproduction of corner CABINET in Metro- 
politan Museum, Tomlinson of High Point; bull’s-eye MIRROR, Non- 
nenbacher; WALL PAPER design in off-white on green, Thos. Strahan 
Co.; CONSOLE SET copied from museum pieces, W. & J. Sloane; 
Duncan Phyfe hunt TABLE which will seat 8 people or can 
be separated into 3 parts and placed against a wall or in a corner, 
Old Mill Road |Workshop. 


Below, left, gold wreath DAMASK, 54”, J. H. Thorp & Co.; right, 
Seamloc Federal CARPET made to order in any combination of 29 
colors, Gotham Carpet Co. 
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NEW MATERIALS AND GADGETS 
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THE opposite page shows the progress 
made in the plastic field with new deco- 
rative accessories, some of which were 
shown at the 4th Annual Modern Plas- 
tics Competition sponsored by Modern 
Plasties Magazine. 


THE Faun, is one of a group designed 
by Don Manning who has executed 
many striking figurines from Lucite. 
This particular group had been designed 
as a table centerpiece decoration. 


LIKEWISE, the plastic pup, created by 
the Crystal Fixture Co. is of Lucite. 
The clear erystal quality gives it an 
appearance of glass. 


THE drapery Cornice and Tieback of 
Lumarith, a product of the Celluloid 
Corporation, is available through Kirsch 
& Co., Inc. The cornice is mounted on 
plywood cornice board and is composed 
of strips of Lumarith of various colors 
which can be made to match the 
drapery. The tiebacks are mounted on 
cotton tape similar to that used for 
Venetian blinds, and are naturally very 
flexible. 


A Lighting Fixture panel of Lucite in 
leaf design is also illustrated. This 
architectural unit won a major award 
at the decorative cast division of the 
4th Annual Plastic Competition, and 
was designed by Timothy Pfleuger for 
the Dave Swedlow Co. The panel that 
is shown is one of 6 different types used 
in a plastic ceiling of a cocktail lounge 
in the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 
Bent and formed from %4 
inch Lucite sheets the pat- 
tern desired is engraved on 
the surface by hand. 


THE above 4 items ap- 
peared in the Modern Plas- 
ties Competition. 


THE Lucite boudoir Chair 
and Luggage Rack are de- 
signed by David Swedlow. 
The clear Lucite material 
gives lightness and sparkle 
to this boudoir furniture 
and is extremely appropri- 
ate. Courtesy Du Pont Style 
News Service. 


é//) ‘ 


OFFERING new possibilities to the 
wood working industry, a stain has 
been developed which, it is claimed, 
combines all the desirable features of 
water and oil stains, is not grain rais- 
ing, dries rapidly, and maintains a 
uniformity of color. Under the name of 
U. P. S. this stain is produced by The 
Glidden Co. in any desired color. 


BELOW is an illustration of a wall 
fabricated from a newly developed 
Plaster called Wudrok. This Wudrok is 
especially prepared to take nails with- 
out chipping or cracking and when 
withdrawn the surrounding surface is 
not blemished. It may be finished with 
a rough, semi-rough or smooth surface 
and even troweled to a highly glazed 
and hardened surface simulating stone. 
As an additional finish Wudrok will 
take lacquers, caseins, cement paints or 
ordinary oils. Coming in bags loose to 
be mixed with water, it may be applied 
on a scratch coat of plaster, gypsum, or 
other composition wall boards. 

The manufacturers also claim it has 
been successfully used in the Modern 
Museum of Art, the Whitney Museum, 
and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
It was used in these galleries to elimi- 
nate the use of more expensive and less 
permanent wall construction that would 
permit the constant change of pictures 
by nailing them directly to the wall and 
obviate the necessity of moldings. 

New experiments are now afoot for 
imparting a fabrie finish to Wudrok. 
Further developments will be announced 
later. 
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‘HE course in Practical Interior Deco- 
ration as conducted by I. I. Gotliffe, 
formerly of the Manhattan Evening 
Trade School, is now being given at the 
Textile Evening Trade School on Mon- 
day and Wednesday, also Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings from 6:50 to 8:50 
P. M. The course includes professional 
working problems in interior decora- 
tion, illustrated lectures and demonstra- 
tions, ete. Students are awarded a diplo- 
ma after the satisfactory completion of 
this 4 year’s course. 


PAUL Gadebusch, Sr., chairman of the 
Upholstery Fabrics Group in the roll 
eall of the New York Chapter of the 
Red Cross, has ealled on the trade to 
support the campaign to carry on this 
very worthwhile cause. 


‘AMERICA at Tea’’, a group of tea 
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ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF 








settings for various occasions will be 
on view at the Decorators Club from 


November 8 to January 6. Gertrude 
Brooks has done a ‘‘15th Wedding An- 
niversary Tea’’, Elisabeth Brown, 
‘‘Cambric Tea’’, Emma B. Hopkins, 
‘Gone With The Wind’’, Lilly Landry, 


‘‘Dormitory Tea’’, Ethel Lewis, 
‘*Breakfast at Eight’’, Mrs. Massa, 
‘¢Football Tea’’, Hortense Reit, ‘‘A 


Business Executive Takes His Tea’’, 
Mrs. Gertrude Gheen Robinson ‘‘The 
Boston Tea Party.’’ 


THE exhibit of nearly 1,000 entries in 
the Modern Plastics Competition is 
now open daily until December 15th 
from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., except Satur- 
days when it closes at noon. The exhibit 
which is at the Modern Plasties Maga- 
zine office in the Chanin Building, N. 
Y., is of much interest. 


Hand finished mahog- 
any tester bed with 
hand carved posts 
available with or with- 
out canopy from the 
new Early American 
Line of Bethlehem 
Furn. Co. 
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bit 
ga- 


N. 


thog- 
with 
posts 
with- 
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yican 
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The first istalla- 
tion of the Wilton 
block unit floor 
fabric known as 
Camille manufac- 
tured by Firth 
Carpet Co. and 
distributed by Fay 
Carpet Co. This 
shows the living 
room of an apart- 
ment that was en- 
tirely carpeted 
with this material 
with the exception 
of one room. 
Decorated by 
Betty Mindlin, 


COLOR and Design illustrated lee- 
tures on Early American Art in Modern 
Decoration will be given at the Metro- 
politan Museum on Sundays at three 
as follows: 


Nov. 26 





Early American Dwellings by 
Talbot F. Hamlin, A. I. A., 
Avery Librarian, Columbia 
University. 
Dee. 3—Early American Interiors 
(1700-1789) by Gertrude 
Gheen Robinson, A. I. D. 
Dee. 10—Early American 
(1789-1825) by 
Gheen Robinson 


Interiors 
Gertrude 


Dee. 17—Early American Furniture by 
Evan J. Tudor, N. Y. Uni- 
versity 


PERMANENT showrooms in Room 
1682 have been taken in the Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, by Zangerle & 
Peterson, manufacturers of occasional 
XVII Century French and English and 
Swedish modern designs. In addition 
to the regular line this firm now have a 
new economy group of XVIII Century 
reproductions combining style and 
quality with price. 


— 





NEW designs in wrought iron tile top 
and oceasional tables, lamps and book 
ends, are illustrated and described in 
John B. Salterini’s catalog just pub- 
lished which is avialabel on request. A 
fine collection of imported hand dee- 
orated tiles which may be used on 
tables or as wall brackets, book ends 
combining hand crafted iron with glass, 
hostess tables, using 13” x 17” majolica 
trays are but a few of the outstanding 
creations in this line. 


TO meet the demand for moderate 
priced upholstered furniture D. Becker 
& Sons, Philadelphia, have designed the 
Hampshire group. This includes attrac- 
tive period pieces in the English styles. 


AN additional 1,000 sq. feet of floor 
space has been taken by George Blun- 
dell of London, importers of antiques 
at 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


THAT a fine crystal lamp is adaptable 
to any period by merely changing the 
shade was demonstrated by A. J. Van 
Dugteren in his presentation of several 
new shades and lamp bases on October 
18. 
(Turn to page 44) 
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GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


Our readers are invited to submit terms for research and defining. 


Stile—A_ vertical member framing a 
panel. Also the base of a pedestal. 


String Board—lThe diagonal course 
in a stairway into which the tread 
and riser are set. Sometimes called 
stringers. It may or may not be the 
principal support of the stairway. 


Closed String— Where the edges of 
the riser and tread are enclosed 
in the String Board it is ealled 
closed string. 


Open String—Where the ends of 
the riser and tread are exposed or 
overlapped the String Board is known 
as an open string. 


Wall String—The string board of 
a stairway which is against the wall. 
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face of a wall. 
course. 


Strut—A strengthening support in 
steel construction or timber work 
that diminishes the load of a beam 
and is usually placed obliquely to the 
member. A strut is always in com- 
pression, never in tension. It may 
also apply to minor intermediate sup- 
ports between columns. 


Sometimes éalled belt 












































CLOSED STRING STAIRS 





String-Course—A_ narrow continu- 
ous horizontal moulding or band in 
slight projection or recess around the 
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Stuceo— A mortar composition facing 
for exterior walls and sometimes used 
for interior work. 





Templet or Template—A _ pattern 
employed as a guide for workmen to 
follow. 

Tenon—Projecting piece of wood left 
by cutting away the adjoining wood. 
Used to insert into a mortise of 
equal size for uniting 2 members. 
See illustration under mortise. 


Terra Cotta—~A baked clay product 
used for structural blocks, roof tile, 
coping, ete. Terra cotta is also widely 
employed as a facing material or 
ornamental work and may be glazed 
a variety of colors and textures. 


Terrazzo— A pavement made of ce- 
ment, mortar and small aggregate 
pieces of crushed marble which when 
laid is ground smooth and polished. 
Various colors and textures are possi- 
ble by varying the marble aggregate 
in the color of the cement. As terrazzo 
trips cannot be poured in moulds over 
4 feet wide the brass or white metal 
banding which defines the areas are 
frequently laid out to form circular 
or geometric designs. Very decora- 
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rm Formica cigartteproof Realwood was The dining table is Realwood Blond 
” utilized in the better suites of the Maple with a wide stripe down the 
oft Canadian National Railway's Hotel center of Macassar Ebony, while the 
od. Vancouver, one of the finest hotels chests of drawers, dressers, etc., were 


of covered with Bella Rosa. The decora- 


rs. a My completed enyutare = he tions were done by T. Eaton & Co. 
continent. It was liberally used in If you need genuine wood grains, 
uct the Royal Suite which was occupied shat are entirely cigaretteproof, and 
soon after the Hotel opened by the have the resistance of plastics to spot- 
on King and Queen of Great Britain ting and staining — Formica Real- 
zed on their Canadian visit. wood will solve the problem. 
ce- THE FORMICA INSULATION CO., 4660 Spring Grove Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
rate 
hen 


ned. 
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rate 
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nn FOR FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
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tive flooring can thus be achieved, 
both as to pattern and coloring. 


d Threshold— See Saddle. 
erry -go-roun Throat—The opening between the 


fireplace and the smoke chaniber, 





Thrust— The downward and outwari 
pressure exerted by a vault or arch 
which is counteracted by walls, but. 
tresses and piers. It was through the 
perfect understanding of the laws of 
diverting thrusts through the medium 
of buttresses and flying buttresses 
that the Gothie builders were able to 
erect such marvelous skeleton strue- 
tures as the later medieval cathedrals 
of Europe. Their architectural prin- 
ciples were an ultimate refinement to 
the classic and Romanesque schools 
whose builders depended on dead 
weight for structural support. 
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Merry-go-round, a white pat: 
tern on a pale blue ground. 
It is a 33 inch paper with a 
5 repeat design to the width 


=, 


Large selections of fine and exclu- 

sive wall papers by prominent art- 

ists. All rs are made to special Cross section of Gothic cathedral cor 
papers P | struction showing thrusts absorbed by 

order in your own colors. arches and buttresses. 


Tie Beam— Horizontal member it 
timber roof construction that ties 0 
connects the principal rafters. 


D. LORRAINE illustration under rafter. 
YERKES, A, I. D., Tie-Rod— [ron or steel tension i 


bers such as used in arches or 100 
700 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago construction to prevent spreading. 


Tile— Plain or decorated baked clay 


Chas. R. Gracie, 686 Lexington Ave., New York products, frequently glazed, and usel 
for roofing, flooring, paving, facil 


Mrs. Geo. F. King, 814 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles ee ether strectens| or eeu 
work. 
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furniture—distinctively tailored. 


corguan 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 
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—an inspirational decorative source 


for the trade for traditional quality ; 


Co.J 
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DESIGNERS—-MANUFACTURERS 





**NORWALK"™’ 





40-46 WEST 25th STREET NEW YORK 
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It Looks Oriental— 
but it’s very Modern— 


Mayf 


An American-made window shade,—practical, 
beautiful, serviceable, inexpensive; yet with 
that peculiar Oriental fascination suggestive 
of bamboo from the Far East. 


Your most critical trade, in search of 
something very distinctive for Sun 
Room, Sleeping Room, Breakfast Nook, 
Conservatory, Den, Library,—will find 
the answer in New MAYFAIR SHADES. 





Fourteen Beautiful Pastel Colors 
varnish finish if preferred) finger touch con- 
trol, automatic cord lock; selection includes 
32” slats, either bevel or straight edge, 34” 
bevel edge,-or 7%” straight edge. Bevel edge 
fabric is sun-proof, sight-proof. Prices and 
samples on request. Address nearest office. 


Warren Shade Co., Inc. 


Mayfair Division 


(or wax or 


2905 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
or 173 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 
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®STaa.isneo 19!* 
Trade Mark Reg U:5, Pot OF 


TO HELP SELL 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 
hang straight, without 
loops, knots or kinks. 

° 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 

reduce servicecosts because 

they eliminate “creeping.” 
PS 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 
are easily attached to cord 
and tassel without the need 
of clamping tools. 

* 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 
are an added selling feature 
constantly advertised to 
the decorator, architect 
and trade. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Brenmar Distributing Co., 1145 W. 25th Pl., 
Los Angeles; 1039 Harrison St., San Francisco; Fiwale Equipment 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 64 Reade St., New York City; 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago; 126 E. Pomona St., Philadelphia; Guarantee Specialty 
Mfg. Co., East 96th St., NYCRR, Cleveland; 549 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago; 724 Wyandotte St., Kansas City; Lorentzen 
Hardware Mfg. Co., 391 W. Broadway, New York City; 2236 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 2612 Commerce St., Dallas; Unit 
Venetian Blind Supply Corp., 437 Eleventh Ave., New York City; 
2240 S. Union Ave., Chicago; 703 McKinney Ave., Dallas; 1515 
East 7th St., Los Angeles; Wright Sales Co.,128 Imlay St., B’klyn. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING Co. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 28 Mt. Grove St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Tongue— Projecting edge of a boarg 
or plank left to be inserted in 
groove. 


Torus— Half round convex moulding, 
See moulding. 


Tracery—That kind of pattem 
traced in the head of a Gothic windoy 
or panel by the divergence and inter. 
section of the mullions. Originally 
essentially structural, it was later 
adopted as decorative form in furni- 
ture design. 


Transom— A separate window placed 
above a transom bar and _usuall 
over a door for light and ventilation, 


Transom Bar— Horizontal bars or 
construction which divide windows 
into sections. 


Tread— The horizontal member of 
a step on a stairway. 


Trefoil— A Gothic motif formed by 
three cusps taking the shape of a 
three leaf clover. 


Trellis— Metal or wood lattice work 
usually for climbing vines. 


Trim— The decorative casing applied 
to doors and windows. Also refers 
to baseboard, chair rail, and cornices, 
This term is not to be confused with 
door or window frame which is a 
integral part of the door and windov. 
Trim may also refer to a complete set 
of hardware for doors and in plumb- 
ing for faucets, valves, ete., or other 
exposed units. 


Trimmer— The double joist at one 
side of an opening that carries the 
header. 
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DESK IN THE SHERATON SUITE 





———— & “teraton is only one of ten suites of executive They have the look and the finish of custom- 
ofice furniture Sloane offers at prices to jibe made furniture. They have the quality and work- 
with your budget. Now you can choose, for manship that have made Sloane’s name. We 
prompt delivery from stock, suites in authentic have established a new special discount policy 

eed period designs ranging from Adam to Modern. for decorators on this line. Write for details. 


WHOLESALE OFFICE FURNITURE DIVISION W & J SLOANE 575 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, W. Y. 
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ANTIQUES LAMPS ACCESSORIES 


CHINESE WALLPAPER 


44 East 53rd St., New York City 











* 


Authorized Agents For 


SIMMONS 


* MATTRESSES 
* BOX SPRINGS 
* STUDIO COUCHES 


Also Exclusive French Bedroom Pieces 





The usual discount to decorators 


THE HALE FURMTURE C0. 


305 East 63rd Street, New York 
Telephone Regent 7-1537 




















THE feather Christmas trees intro. 
duced by Plumed Night, Inc.—on dis. 
play at PEDAC—are something differ. 
ent and should appeal to all the dee. 
They made of various 
kinds of feathers and the price rangy 
is as varied as the sizes and kinds of 
feathers. 


orators, are 


Small ones may be used in 
groups or a pair on the mantel—even 
in the bedroom on the bedside table, 
They are so arranged that they fit over 
a simple electric bulb—and colors can 
also be changed in that way. As they 
are sprayed with gold and silver they 
sparkle prettily and because they are 
not easily perishable should add to their 
sales Ruth 





value. Purchase through 


Kaufman. 


News from the West Coast 


W, & J. SLOANE have fitted up an en- 
tire floor of their San Francisco store as 
the ‘‘Smaller Home Shop.’’ A high light 
of the department is a display cottage 
furnished by the store’s interior decora- 
tors and designed to show that the cost 
of furnishings can be kept to a mod- 
erate figure, elastic to individual needs, 


‘(HE interior decorating firm of Metta 
Sanders, Ine., has been incorporated at 
Los Angeles, Calif., with a capital stock 
of $10,000 by Genevieve Dickinson, 
Metta L. Sanders and W. W. Burleigh. 


A STATEMENT has been filed by 
Benjamin R. Lipman to the effect that 
he is in the interior decorating business 
at 4611 Crenshaw, Los Angeles, Calif, 
as the Homemakers Decorative Guild. 





VICTORIEN M. Meyer, featuring 
Oriental rugs and high quality home 
furnishings, has moved to 552 Mission 
St., San Franciseo, Calif., where up 
stairs quarters have-been taken over. 


THE interior decorating firm of Saltz- 
man & Richter, San Francisco, Calif, 
has been dissolved and Rudolph 4 
Richter has filed a statement to the 
effect that he is continuing as Rudolph 
A. Richter & Co. 
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From The DO traight from Mount Vernon, fountainhead of American culture, came the motif 
for the splendid bedroom collection shown here, and more than a dozen other 

P 


MOUNT VERNON lovely pieces. The skill of creative designers is evidenced in the careful propor- 


II — tioning of each piece. Master craftsmanship carries out the designer's inspired crea- 
Co ection tions and imparts the true spirit of the originals. See them in our exhibition rooms. 


‘TOMLINSON of HIGH POINT 
385 Madison Avenue, New York City 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
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udolph CATALOGUE FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
ON REQUEST PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 410 EAST 32 ST., NEW YORK 
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EVELYN A. 


PITSHKE 


ERE TEp 


Your clients snapshots transformed 
into black and white, sepia or full 
color 


TRANSPARENCIES 
MURALS, SCREENS 
LAMPSHADES, FABRICS 


PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





FURNITURE 
153 EAST 24th ST. 





OCCASIONAL 
rwemrPIiruUuReEe 


@ For the dealer 
and decorator— 
an interesting 
showing of 18th 
century occa- 
sional furniture 
. all faithful 
reproductions of 
that golden era 
of design. A dis- 
play that offers 
fine furniture 
priced moderate- 
ly for today’s 
budgets. Bring 
or send your 
clients to us. 


NEW: Mahogany fruit and salad bowls, made 


the finest Cuban mahogany and finished 
hand. A _ variety of eight designs—an 


added profit maker for you. 


ALLIED 


PRODUCTS’ CO. 
NEW YORK 
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POROTHY Wright Liebes, noted tex. 
tile designer and director of the Deep. 
rative Arts Division of the Golde, 
Gate International Exposition at Sap 
Francisco, has returned from an Easter 
trip with further honors. She has beep 
invited by Seeretary of State Corde] 
Hull to become a member of the art 
committee of the division of cultura] 
relations with South American repub- 
lies. 


NEFF & Co., Inc., has been incorporated 
at Spokane, Wash., with a capital stock 
of $10,000 by Alfred L. Neff, Henry ¥, 
and Ruby F. Johnson, to carry on an 
interior decorating business. 


Book Review 


DECORATIVELY SPEAKING: The 
Essentials and Principles of Interior 
Decoration. By Gladys Miller. Pub 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
York, 1939. Price $4.00. 

We offer our compliments to Miss 
Gladys Miller for the title ‘‘Decom- 
tively Speaking’’—an excellent. title 
which really is indicative of the mate- 
rial within the handsomely bound cov- 
ers. The broad scope of the book 
proves that Miss Miller has drawn on 
her wide experience with the public and 
in the teaching profession. Each chap- 
ter covers a certain era or group of 
period styles and is so divided that it 
includes a bit of history—enough to 
whet the appetite but not dull it. Miss 
Miller then carries on to the conten 
porary use of each period style and its 
availability and usability under today’ 
living conditions. Even more valuable 
is her discussion of the decorative ele 
ments which go to make each period 
style a complete and identifiable unit. 
The summary at the end of each chap 
ter should prove helpful to all wh 
wish to refresh their memory or to re 
call a name or place which has for the 
moment slipped the mind. The item 
ized list of Events of Interest is 4 
valuable aid in creating a complete pit 
ture of each era. 

Miss Miller begins her period styl 
with the Italian and Spanish, devote 
three chapters to the English styles 0! 
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THE NEWLY ARRANGED SHOWROOM AT 33 EAST 471H ST., NEAR MADISON AVE. 
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rth a CR + Richter Furniture, like ey ery aristocrat, 
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ter gets along happily with all other types. 
1tel e . 

~ Harmonizes perfectly with every 


pie period—including Modern. Noblesse 
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A PAIR OF CARVED PICKLED Oblige. 
) PINE HANGING CABINETS. e 
style owe 
aii 52 E. 57 ST... N. a & Reserve stock for quick orders. Complete 
; PL 3-9266 designing and production staff for special 
Factory Rochester, N. Y. requirements. 
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*MEYER 
* GUNTHER: 
* MARTINI «Inc. 
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and 
MANUFACTURERS 


510 E. 73rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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When 


Scenics are wanted 


please write 


Loyd 


We stock Sanderson and 
Zuber and DesFosse Scenics 


in great variety. 


W. H. S. LLOYD Co., Inc. 
48 West 48 St., New York City 


Boston—Chicago—Newark 
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the 17th and 18th centuries, one to ajj 
the American styles including the Fed. 
one to all the French periods, 
One chapter which proves her ability 
at exhaustive research is entitled Th» 
Little Periods of the Nineteenth Cen. 
tury, 2 splendid survey of a confusing 
century. Her chapter on Modern indi. 
that ex 
pression of contemporary life and she 
skillfully points out 


eral, 


cates she believes in this 
its weakness in 
design motifs. In a final chapter sh» 
deals with color, line, balance, texture, 
seale and proportion. 

Her analysis of the decorating pro- 
fession is worthy of quotation: ‘‘Dee 
orators scope and function. 
One type is highly specialized and more 
fully trained. He knows and _ under. 
stands architecture and all art forms, 


He is able to use not only what is 


vary in 


available but also to create new mate- 
rials and new forms which are custom 
to his demand. This is called 
interior designing. There are those who 
can coordinate that which is available 
and achieve excellent results, and the 


made 


greater number of interior decorators 
belong in this group. . . . Added to this 
group are clever individuals who have 
learned certain formulae by whieh 
creditable results may be achieved.... 
There are those who succeed becaus: 
they have a flair for color and because 
they have good taste, but in all prob 
ability these decorators are a product 
of the nineteenth century. The dee 
orator of the future will work differ 
ently.’’ 

One and all from the highly trained 
interior designer to the uninitiated lay 
man ean find infinite use for the spler 
did Bibliography which helpfullr 
classified as to subject matter. Ethel 
Lewis, A.I.D. 


is 


Sth National Ceramic 
Exhibition 
(Continued from page 21) 

more fully understands the function of 
the potter’s craft. Such a turn o 
events may foretell of the establish: 
ment of a strong and productive Amen 
ean school of ceramic sculpture. 


While the jury abolished grade! 


nil} 
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lish, French and Early Amer- 
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could offer no more ideal fab- 
ric cleaning method than 
IMPROV-A-TEX. We safely 
and thoroughly remove dust, 
dirt and spots from all types 
of fabrics. We offer a liberal 
commission on every job. 
Phone or write to-day. 


The IMPROV-A-TEX SERVICE, Inc. 
305 East 47th Street « New York, N.Y. 
Telephone Wickersham 2-4824 


Cleaners of Fine Upholstered Furniture, 
Draperies, Curtains, Carpets, Rugs 
and Lamp Shades 


Removing Storing 


Rehanging 





Bethlehem TUR EF 











FACTORY SHOWROOM 


222 East 46th St., 
VANDERBILT 6-0880 
FACTORY: Bethlehem, Pa. 


PREVIEW OF 


“NEVA-RUST” 
WROUGHT IRON 


FURNITURE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN SEASON 
WITH ACCENT ON INDOOR STYLES 


JOHN B. SALTERIMI CO. 


New York Showrooms 


322 EAST 44TH STREET 


N. ¥. 
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Fine 


PFurniture Frames 





French 
Modern 
Victorian 
18th Century English 


Doetsch & Bauer Co. 


1534 ALTGELD ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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prizes it made 11 awards of merit for 
distinguished work. From this winning 
group, 7 were recommended for pur. 
chase prizes. These prizes were donated 
by the various manufacturers of raw 
materials used by the artists. 

Of those pieces illustrated receiving 
$100 purchase prizes were Thelma Fra. 
zier’s ‘‘Night with the Young Moon’’, 
Henry Varnum Poor’s platter entitled 


‘‘Nude’’, Harold Riegger’s brown 
stoneware bottle. Fifty dollar cash 
prizes herewith shown are David 


Seyler’s small clay ‘‘ Portrait of Jack 
Chasnoff’’ and Karl Drerup and Josef 
V. Tury’s gray porcelain vase entitled 
‘*Shepherd’’. The work of two judges 
R. B. Aitken ‘‘ Virgin and the Unicorn”’ 
and ‘‘Quelques Fleurs’’ and _ Viktor 
Schreckengost’s ‘‘Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abed-nego’’ also show considerable 
humor, feeling and under. 
standing. These pieces were barred 
from awards, however, as the work by 
members of the jury were disqualified. 


creative 


Another very humorous and charming 
ceramic is ‘‘Susie and Ezra’’ by Mar- 
jorie Shattuck. 

Since leaving the Syracuse Museum 
the ceramic exhibit has been at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art where it will 
be during November, and will be dur 
ing December at The Rochester Me- 
morial Art Gallery; January, Oberlin 
College; February, University of Pitts- 
burgh; March, St. Louis City Art Mv 
seum; April, Toronto; May, Utica 
Munson - Williams- Proctor Institute; 
June, Manchester Currier Gallery. 


Leather—The Beautiful 
and Versatile 
(Continued from page 19) 


which we stretch around the face of 2 
bar or over a table may be cowhide 
or ealf-skin, and it is from the latter 
that much heavy parchment is maée. 
The more familiar parchment and much 
of the leather used for accessories 4s 
well as for book-bindings comes from 
sheep or lambs. Goat-skin and kid-skin 
provide upholstery leathers and there 
are some of horse-hide—and even zebra: 
hide. Pig skin, one of the more easil¥ 
identified types of leather, is frequently 
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Period 
Mhevors 


PICTURE FRAMES 
CONSOLE SETS 
CORNICES 
HOLDBACKS 
WALL BRACKETS 
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Ba @ MANUFACTURING CO. 


FACTORY & SHOWROOMS 
430 EAST S3rp ST. 


NEW YORK 





ANNOUNCING 


OUR NEW PERMANENT 
SHOWROOM 
of 


OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 
AT THE 
Merchandise Mart 
Room 1682 





Open Every Day for the 
Convenience of 
Furniture Dealers 





The Zangerle & Peterson Co. 
2164 Clybourn Avenue 


Chicago 


Permanent Display—Space 1682— 
Merchandise Mart—Chicago 





























QUILTING 





EMBROIDERIES 





DRAPERIES 





BED-SPREADS 
and Custom Built 


UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE 
HAND-PRINTED FABRICS 


Cc NIC) 
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|| Steiner Studio 
1| 169 E. 61st St. 


N. Y¥. C. 

















F rench 
English 
and Italian 
furniture. 





carried 


Wie 
F rames also \ \ 


in stock. 





Leopold Colombo & Bro. Inc. 
Tmporlers and Nahere of, Zine “Durniture 
238 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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NOTICE 
TO 


Manufacturers 
Importers | 
Jobbers | 


Serving the Interior 
Decorative trade — 








Please mail the listing form sent 
you by us some time ago for 
classification of your products and 
service to the trade. 


Free Copy 1939 Hand Book on Request 


The HAND BOOK 


373-4TH AVE. N. Y. CITY 























GLASS CURTAINING 
MATERIALS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
ALSO LACE CURTAINS 
& PANELS 


E. C. CARTER & SON 


49 EAST 53rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
1502 Heyworth 








420 weer St. Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
si6 S. oes St. 1600 Wainut St. 











IF YOU NEED BOOKS ON ANY 
DECORATIVE SUBJECT OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT CAN AS- 
SIST YOU. WRITE US. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 
EST. 1888 


373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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in demand for upholstery and 
walls. 

Cordovan leather is a name that 
should be familiar, and though mog 
people know that it originated in (yo. 
dova and is similar to a kind of leather 
manufactured by the Arabs, few know 
that now it comes from certain sections 
of horsehide and is famed for its long. 
wearing qualities. Morocco leather op 
the other hand is a special vegetable. 
tanned fancy goat-skin, originally re. 
ferring to leather from Morocco only, 


Rawhide is an American term applied ARIGIR 
to cattle-hide limed and prepared in 


the simple elementary processes, but JJ Ocea: 


ven for es ig 











not tanned. Parchment is_ sheep-skir —Fi 
which has not been tanned in the See | 
usual manner but treated with alu. §. 

; é New Fal 
Vellum is practically the same except 

that it is made from ealf-skin. reated, 





As it is particularly difficult for the 


layman to discern quality in leather, OR] 
as there are so many elements which 

go to make its perfection, it is one of m4-206 
the materials for which we must tum 2 Bled 


to reliable dealers who can best advise 
us as to its use. A note of warning 
should be sounded as to cleaning it for 
methods differ according to the original 
preparation of the skins. It is safe to 
state that most upholstery leathers 
should be cleansed only with pure cas 
tile soap and water, and all furniture 
oils, polishes 
avoided. 

Genuine leather has held its rank 
ing among popular materials through 
the centuries because there are few 
other materials which are so econom 
eal for a long period of time, so easily 
eared for, and so durable. To make 
them doubly acceptable for present-day 
living they are aleohol proof and fire 
resistant as well as color and light fas’. 
A long list of virtues for a long-lived 
material. 








and varnishes should be 


Duncan Phyfe 
(Continued from page 31) 
Salem, and other centers Phyfe’s it 
fluence is marked. Nor was he the only 
excellent cabinetmaker. In facet, the 
work of his contemporaries has beet 
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ore Sales — Better Profits from 
IMGINAL'S FORNiruRe 


Occasional Pieces — Plant Stands 
—Fireplace Goods— Wall Brackets. 
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th See the entire line at our factory 
i showrooms. 
alum. New Fall catalogue ready! Prices subject to 
except change without notice. 
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LAMPS & ACCESSORIES 


ANTIQUES + REPRODUCTIONS 
. 


Anexclusive 
source of lamps 
and accessories 
both imported 
and domestic, for 
18th century 
French and Eng- 
lish interiors. We 
invite the trade to 
visit either of our 
showrooms. 


£20-532 English Staf- 
fordshire Porcelain 
Lamp. Rogers gold 
plate mounting. 


SPECIAL ORDERS FOR CUSTOM MADE 
SHADES DESIGNED BY BETH WEISSMAN. 


*beth Weissman 


IMPORTATIONS 


49 WEST 23rd ST.—NEW YORK—222 E. 46th ST. 
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THE NEW 


ENTERPRISE 


Wall Papers for 1940 


New Sanitary Engravures_ | 
FEATURING 30” PLASTICS 
AND GROUNDED SUNFAST 
WASHABLE 20” WALLPAPERS 


Ask Your Jobber or Write Us 


ENTERPRISE WALL 


PAPER MFG. CO. 
SOUTH LANGHORNE PENNA. 
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| What Do You Want? 


a partner 





a salesman 


capital 


position 


@ a workman or 
estimator 


@ An advertisement in cur Special Notice | 
column will bring you to the attention of 
those you seek All such nctices are con- 
fidential except as advised otherwise | 


| The INTERIOR DECORATOR 


373 Fourth Ave. New York City 























REPRODUCTIONS OF 

CHANDELIERS, 

SCONCES AND LAMPS 

ALSO PORCELAIN AND 

CRYSTAL TABLE 

LAMPS AND FLOOR 
LAMPS 


Charles J. Weinstein 
& Co., Iuc. 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS 
Distinctiobe Lighting Effects 
2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


EXQUISITE CRYSTAL 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


ALSO MODERN 











HUGUES-MULLER CO. 
CREWEL and PERIOD 
EMBROIDERIES 

TRAPUNTO — QUILTING 


Special designs submitted on 
request. 


Telephone BRyant 9-5964 
48 West 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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very little appreciated. Nor again w, 
all the furniture made for home eo 
sumption. Records show that we ha 
a lively and growing export busines 
with the West Indies which fluctuate; 
with the fortunes of the War of 1819 
After the War, our West Indian fury; 
ture trade increased to $179,000 in th 
year 1821. This is not to speak of th 
exportation of American furniture 
Africa and Asia, particularly Chip 
wherever our clipper ships _ touchej 
port. The old town of London even x 
quired some furniture ‘‘ Made in Amey 
ica,’’?’ which has led to several sy 
prises. One particular settee which h; 
long been accredited to Sheraton ws 
found upon close examination to hav 
come from the workshop of Dune 
Phyfe and has been repatriated. Thi 
piece which is illustrated on page 20 i 
now owned by Mrs. Cluett of Williams 
town, Mass. The discovery of Amer 
ean furniture of this era in Chim 
Capetown and Australia is indeed a 
outstanding commentary on the exter 
of the infant republie’s world trade. 

The addenda includes the genealogica 
chart of the Phyfe family, records of 
bills and other personal incidents of 
interest. The author has wisely includel 
a very comprehensive index. While ij 
was impossible to include all the in 
formation acquired, and while no dou! 
in years to come additional research wil 
bring to light more data on both Du 
ean Phyfe and the English Regent 
still this book need never give way ® 
a highly important source on the sub 
ject it covers. It is well written am 
attractively presented. 

All photographs accompanying thi 
article, unless otherwise stated, wer 
loaned through the courtesy of thé 
author, Miss Nancy McClelland, a 
the publisher, Wm. R. Scott. 









SPECIAL NOTICES 





FOR SALE—well established, profits 
ble interior decorating business locate 
in Waikiki, Honolulu. Address 66162’ 
Care INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


AW. 





